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ON THE PLEASURES OF “ TALKING 
TO ONE’S SELF.” 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


There are some kinds of metaphysical subjects 
that appear to be either altogether overlooked, 
or considered as unworthy of regard. Amongst 
one of these two classes may be ranked that 
under consideration. We have had pleasures 
of hope, memory, imagination, health, sickness, 
joy, sorrow, and grief, fairly discussed in 
prosaic poetry and pathetic prose; but no one, 
that we are aware of, ever took it into his 
head to consider the pleasures to be derived 
from ‘ Talking to One’s self.” Now, this much 
neglected point of metaphysical disquisition 
we purpose taking upon ourselves to discuss. 

Of all the personal pronouns, J is generally 
considered the most valuable. There is, even 
to the most cursory observer, a kind of sturdy 
independence in the very letter itself, which may 
be considered indicative of its signification. 
We see no useless curves and ornamental 
sinuosities, no Cadmean crookedness or typo- 
graphical twisting; no! it is above such paltry 
embellishments ; there it stands, an alphabetical 
“monarch of all I survey,” with a contemptu- 
ous disregard to its meaner brethren. It stands 
alone, as much as to say, ‘ Here am I, what 
could you do without me?” and verily it is a 
letter that has every reason to be proud of its 
position. What a phrenologist might call the 
organ of philo-don’t-care-a-button-ativeness is 
most exquisitely developed in its straight-line 
Proportions. Euclid himself might have en- 


rolled the whole troop of mathematical problems 
under the protection of this letter. 

But if “I” alone is so indispensable to 
mankind, what may not be said of its near 
relative, the compound “myseLr?” Who is 
there that can conscientiously lay his hand 
upon his heart and say, “‘I have not, and I 
never had, any regard for myself?” We boldly 
avouch, no one. It is one of those words for 
which no substitute can be found, when enlisted 
into discourse. Sterne may have gone through 
France very well with Tant mieux and Tant pis, 
but in England they might as well dispense 
with roast beef and plum pudding, as do 
without “I” and “myself.” It is the Britons’ 
colloquial privilege, inherited with that of 
grumbling, and we do not wonder at its being 
appreciated accordingly. ‘‘ Myself” is an in- 
telligent word; there is an ideality about it 
that renders its association with mankind a 
distinct, tangible reality. ‘‘ Himself” may be 
all very well in its way, but put “ himself” 
and “ myself” into juxta-position, and the infe- 
riority of the former becomes doubly manifest. 

And this brings us to a consideration of the 
subject with which we set out. If such be 
the value of the senseless adjuncts to one’s self, 
what must be the pleasure of entering into 
conversation with the corporeal reality ?. what 
must be the delight of actually talking to 
one’s self ? of familiarly conversing on every-day 
topics? of laying bare some secret in. the 
working of the mind? of talking, in’ fact,, to 
one’s own self, in one’s own manner; ‘0f10 je"s 
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own intentions, on one’s own business. There 

is no need of a formal introduction between 

the parties—no “ Mr. Timkins, Mr. Scroggins 

—Mr. Scroggins, Mr. Timkins”—you both 

know each other—have been in each other’s 

company since you were born, and you feel 

no restraint in consequence. This is one of 
the great causes of the pleasure arising from 

talking to one’s self. Besides, there is no fear 

of quarrelling. We have heard, indeed, of 
people being occasionally angry with them- 

selves, but have never heard of it resulting in 

bodily warfare. True, suicide is no more than 

having a great dispute with one’s self, and at 
last getting the worst of it, but then the ori- 
ginators of the conflict have always been 
indulging in ‘‘ temporary insanity,” and their 
examples are therefore only to be looked upon 
as the exceptions which serve to prove the 
tule. Besides, a suicide is never heard to talk 
quietly to himself—he may mumble, he may 
mutter, but both mumbling and muttering are 
two distinct things from talking to one’s self. 
What we are contending for is the rationale of 
self-conservation, the interchange of one’s own 
ideas with one’s own self, the delight of speak- 
ing without fear of contradict’on with on:’s self, 
that we know will always agree upon what we 
are speaking about. 

The elder dramatic writers, from Euripides 
to Shakspere, well knew that great men ad- 
dicted themselves to this indulgence. Look 
at their soliloquies ; what are they but the 
realization of talking to one’s self after the best 
fashion? We will take Hamlet as being, 
perhaps, the most familiar to the reader. No 
sooner has he been left alone, after the court 
have been flourished and drummed off, than, 
instead of making his exit too, we find him 
holding a long conversation with himself. The 
first thing he talks about is very naturally the 
being with whom he is in converse :— 


“Oh! that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ;” 


thereby following the grand rule of conversa- 
tion, by making it as interesting as possible to 
the person talked to. In the next line we find 
him discoursing with his own person as to the 
propriety of what he should do with himself:— 
“ Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
Hi; canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” 
This again is of the greatest interest to himself, 
and, therefore, it is very properly made the 
first topic in his self-conversation. Through- 
out the play we find his meditations taking 
the same turn :— 


“To be or not to be? that is the question ;” 
and he talks to himself like a wise madman, as 


he is, for the purpose of resolving the difficulty, 
He much wants to know— 

“ Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a siege of troubles, 

And by opposing end them.” 

And who so fit to tell him which is the best as 
the mind itself? Could either Timkins or 
Scroggins resolve the question? Certainly 
not; so Hamlet asks himself, and unties the 
Gordian knot by cutting it. 

But talking to one’s self throws open another 
wide field of intellectual enjoyment. It gives 
one a kind of Frankenstein power of creating 
a companion in the midst of solitude. Zim- 
merman was continually talking to himself, 
Petrarch was continually talking to himself of 
himself. That is to say, he was always talking 
of Laura, and Laura and Petrarch are one, 
The “ Veni, Vidi, Vici” of Caesar was no mere 
than that great commander of the universe 
holding self-communion by letter. Authors 
are always talking to themselves, that is to say, 
when they write, for the mere circumstance of 
their writing is indicative of self-conversation, 
Dull speech-makers, with M. P. to their names, 
very often talk to themselves, perhaps through 
having nobody else to talk to, and old maids 
and elderly bachelors do the same, for a similar 
reason. 

In short, talking to one’s self, possessing so 
many advantages as it does, isan accomplishment 
which we wonder rather is not more generally 
diffused. In talking to one’s self, you expose 
yourself to no breach of confidence, no chance 
of falsehood being palmed upon you for truth, 
no backbiting, evil-speaking, or slandering, no 
discord or inharmonious jangling, no sulking 
or snarling, no protestation that a thing is 
when you know it is not, no disagreeable con- 
tradictions, no flattering agreements, no mor- 
tifying arguments. ll is pleasant, social 
intercourse, and if we were called upon to say 
what kind of conversation is best adapted for| 
universal harmony, we should unhesitatingly 
name that which we enjoy when “ Talking to 
One’s self.” 


A DAY AT THE DARWEN PAPER 
MILLS, LANCASHIRE. 
(With Engravings.) 


We have now arrived at the most interesting 
process in the art of paper making—that by 
which the liquid pulp is ed into a 
texture pure and smooth as the article before 
the reader. Previous to the admirable inven- 
tion of the Messieurs Fourdrinier, each sheet 


of paper was formed separately by a series of 
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operations as tardy as they were awkward. A 
kind of sieve was employed, which the work- 
man dipped into the vat containing the pulp, 
and raised a sufficient quantity to cover its 
surface—it was then shaken horizontally in 
order to distribute the stuff equally, and the 
water escaping through the meshes, each sheet 
was transferred to a woollen cloth, which 
absorbed the water, and prevented the sheets 
from adhering together. After a certain quan- 
tity was thus prepared, they were submitted to 
the vat-press, from which they were afterwards 
removed, relieved from the felts, placed in the 
wet press, and finally hung on lines to dry. 
The whole of these imperfect progressive pro- 
cesses have been rendered unnecessary since the 
introduction of the Fourdrinier machines, and 
the pulp is now converted into paper, sized, 
dried, and cut into sheets, with the greatest 
accuracy and dispatch, by the aid of that all- 
powerful agent, the steam engine. This curi- 
ous invention has entirely changed the art of 
paper making, and is doubtless the most im- 
portant improvement which has been effected 
since the fourteenth century, when the manu- 
facture of paper from linen rags was first 
attempted. We are indebted for the germ of 
this, as of other important inventions, to our 
ingenious neighbours, the French, but we 
claim for ourselves the merit of having brought 
it to its present perfection. In general the 
progress of discovery is slow and gradual, and 
with regard to paper-making, centuries have 
expired in completing the present changes in 
machinery; but the inventions of Fourdri- 
nier, and the improvements in the drying 
machines, and the method of glazing the paper, 
introduced at the Darwen Mills, added to the 
superior method of preparing the materials at 
those works, have raised the art to such high 
perfection, that little indeed now remains to be 
improved upon. 

n order to understand the construction 
of ghe machine, let the reader accompany 
us into a large room in the Darwen Mills, 
where he will observe several machines in 
operation, precisely similar to that represented 
in the engraving on the next page. At 
first sight, he is amazed at the complexity 
of the mechanism before him, and almost 
despairs of being able to understand its 
movements. At the head of the machine he 
perceives a kind of milky liquid continu- 
ously pouring upon a wire gauze, which seems 
to be carried forward, and, disappearing under 
a cylinder, cannot be traced further. From 
the other side, however, he sees a woollen cloth 
slowly emerging, and bearing on its surface 
what he might readily believe to be a thin 
coating of congealed milk, and as he follows 


its course, he observes it pass over a number 
of cylinders, some heated with steam, and 
travel onwards, aided by a series of rollers, 
until, it having acquired a tenacity sufficient 
to dispense with a support, he finds it winding 
itself off, in the form of an endless sheet of 
strong, smooth, veritable paper, and examining 
the beauty of the material thus wonderfully 
produced, he almost doubts the evidence of 
his senses that its component particles were, 
but a few moments before, flowing from the 
immense chest at the head of the machine. If 
he be of an inquiring turn of mind, he will 
naturally be solicitous to understand minutely 
how a result so surprising is effected in so brief 
a space oftime, and if he possess the patience 
carefully to examine the intricate mechanism, 
and the complicated movements, presented be- 
fore him, he will arrive at a very just compre- 
hension of the whole. Those of our readers 
who have not had an opportunity of visiting a 
paper mill, and who experience gratification 
in every addition to the sum of their know- 
ledge, will permit us to act as their Ciceroné 
on this occasion, assured that their guide is 
willing, as far as his abilities extend, popularly 
to explain the operations of this singular in- 
vention. 

We had conducted the pulp into the chests, 
and led the reader into the machine room. 
Referring to the engraving in the next page, 
he will understand that 3, 3, are the chests 
alluded to, which communicate with each 
other by a pipe not shown. The pulp, 
having been previously diluted with a regu- 
lated quantity of water, is kept in motion, 
and prevented from settling at the bottom, by 
means of agitators, 1,1, made to revolve 
perpendicularly by the gearing underneath, 4 ; 
2, 2, representing its heavy appearance at the sur- 
face. From the chests the pulp passes into the 
vat 7, where it is kept in motion by an agitator, 
called a hog, working at the bottom, and is 
Iet out by several circular apertures in front, 
which can be narrowed or widened at pleasure 
by means of a sliding plate. These apertures 
admit the liquid into a trough, furnished with a 
leathern apron or lip, and over the edge of 
this it flows, in a continuous stream, as re- 
presented by 8, upon a wire cloth a, of fine 
texture, which is extended horizontally,—its 
ends being united, like a jack towel—over two 
rollers, one of them placed close under the lip 
of the vat, so that the stream descends as 
little as possible. The wire cloth is supported 
and kept level by several other parallel rollers, 
which also convey it onwards to the endless 
felt, and the whole rests on an iron frame, 
the upright legs of which work on centres, so 
as to admit the roliers and wire, with the 
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deckle straps (the use of which we shall pre- 
sently explain), to be moved sideways, and 
return, in a vibratory manner, by the action 
of the connecting gearing, 14. The object of 
this tremulous motion is to cause the pulp to 
coagulate, as it travels forwards, and the num- 
ber of the vibrations, or shakes, varies according 
to the quality and preparation of the stuff. 
Whilst the wire cloth conducts the pulp along 
the machine, it also acts as a filter, the water 
passing through its meshes, into the receiver 
(9) underneath, from whence it is raised by 
the elevator 10, and flows into the small vat 6, 
communicating with the chests 3, 3, and the 
vat 7. The width of the paper is regulated by 
means of leathern straps, or deckles, 11, on 
each side, which revolve parallel with and in 
the same direction as the wire, and can be 
adjusted to any measurement. They are about 
half an inch in thickness, and as the pulp 
cannot flow over them, it is confined between 
the space at which they are fixed, and a uniform 
width preserved. The deckles move under a 
solid plate of brass, 12, which fits sufficiently 
tight to prevent the stuff from escaping laterally, 
and yet is so adjusted as not to impede the 
free action of the wire. (Cn arriving at the 
end of the straps, the pulp, which gradually 
solidifies as it advances, is no longer fluid—the 
greater portion of the water having escaped 
through the wire, and been drawn off by the 
vacuum pump Bs. Passing under the roller c, 
which is made of wire, the sheet receives a 
slight pressure, by which the moisture is ex- 
tracted, and a fine appearance imparted to the 
paper. In its progress it is next carried be- 
tween the couching rollers, p, p, covered with felt, 
where it undergoes a more powerful pressure, 
and acquires sufficient consistency to pass on 
to the endless felt s—the wire returning under 
the frame, as at 13, to maintain a constant 
supply. The pulp has now become paper, 
and only requires to be made dry and smooth. 
For this purpose, travelling onwards, as re- 
presented by rF, it is now seized by the cast 
iron rollers c, the upper of which is heated 
by steam, and by their action it is partially 
dried and pressed, so as to admit of being 
handled. A fine surface having been imparted 
to one side of the sheet, by the superior roller, 
it moves forward, as at H, to the second series 
of rollers, 1, the lower of which being heated, 
the paper is polished on the other side, and the 
felt returns, as represented by x, to obtain 
another supply. The sheet is next conveyed, 
by the felt m, to the cylinders 1,1, which are 
heated to a considerable temperature, and pas- 
sing over their bright surfaces, is thoroughly 
dried ; it then enters the sizing machine y, 
consisting of two parallel revolving rollers, upon 
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which a stream of warm animal gelatine con- 
stantly flows, the size escaping into the vat w, 
from which it is withdrawn by the pump x, and 
being again heated is re-conveyed to the machine, 
and thus uniformity of temperature is maintain- 
ed. By thefelt p, the paper reaches the second 
drying cylinders, 00, and emerging from them, 
as at @, it winds round a series of callender 
bowls, rR, and being rendered smooth and per- 
fect in its passage, it finally enters the cutting 
machine, where it is formed into sheets for use. 

Such is the general action of this singular 
invention, but there are anumber of complicated 
movements which, as they can only be under- 
stood by personal examination, we will not 
attempt to explain. The principal advantage 
that the Fourdrinier machine presents is, that 
by it paper of every size, practically useful, can 
be manufactured with a rapidity that leaves the 
former method at an immeasurable distance. 
At the time we inspected it, the liquid pulp 
was being converted into finished paper at the 
rate of forty feet per minute—making a 
total of forty reams per day—a quantity suffi- 
cient to be formed into eight hundred octavo 
volumes of nearly four hundred pages each! 
Indeed, on calculation, we find that, at the 
Darwen Mills, paper one foot in width, can be 
made to the length of four hundred miles per 
day, being a speed equivalent to that of the 
quickest railway in the kingdom! Nor is 
the rapidity thus acquired more surprising 
than the regularity in the quality and width of 
the article produced, for by a number of intricate 
contrivances the flow of pulp can be so adjusted 
as that the paper, when formed into reams, 
varies but a trifle in weight, and the deckle 
straps secure unerring uniformity of width. 
When we consider its rapidity of production— 
the superiority of the material made by it,--and 
its simplicity and ingenuity, we may confident- 
ly assert that this machine is not surpassed bf 
any other in the whole range of British manu- 
factures, 

To resume our description of the remaining 
processes—as the paper leaves the callender 
bowls, it winds round a number of reels, each 
of which is capable of containing a sheet half a 
mile in length. When six of these have been 
filled, they are placed in the cutting machine 
—an apparatus for which we are likewise 
indebted to the inventive powers of Fourdri- 
nier. Until lately it was the practice to have 
this in connection with the paper machine, as 
our artist has represented it, but it is now 
generally dis-attached, and the large wood 
engraving will therefore better illustrate its 
action.—A, a, A, A, are the reels of perfect 
paper, resting in grooves on acurved frame. 
Their ends having been drawn out, and carried 


over the roller, as represented, the machine is set 
in motion. As the wooden cylinder 8 revolves, 
the sheets are carried partially round it, and 
being conveyed forward by the moveable crank, 
pass under the circular knives u, (placed at 
equal distances,) and are there cut longi- 
tudinally. The paper then, at regulated inter- 
vals, arrives at the transverse knife 1, which 
in descending divides the sheets to the required 
length. They then pass to the endless felt x, 
from which they are removed by boys, who 
pile them in heaps, as at M, preparatory to their 
being conveyed to the store-room. The inge- 
nious action of this machine will be more clearly 
understood by explaining that p is a dial plate, 
marked with figures indicating the number of 
inches the sheets are to be allowed to travel 
before arriving at the transverse knife. This 
is effected by the crank motion £, in connection 
with the spur gear c, and attached to the 
cylinder 8, the revolution of which it regulates 
with singular precision. Whilst the paper is 
being cut transversely, its onward progress is 
arrested by means of the ratchet wheel F, and 
the catch G at the top,—the counter weight L 
raising the knife again, until, the cylinder hav- 
ing effected a revolution, another length of 
paper reaches its shear-like action. The 
cutting machine is thus constantly supplied 
until the reels are emptied, when the whole has 
been converted into sheets of unvarying regu- 
larity in size. 

After examining the processes we have detail- 
ed we were conducted to a large room, where 
upwards of one hundred women were engaged 
in carefully examining the paper sent in from 
the cutting machine.—Each sheet is inspected 
by them separately, the perfect paper being kept 
by itself, and that soiled or torn laid aside. 
They are then submitted to the judgment of 
overlookers, who reject the inferior sheets that 
may have escaped the notice of the women, 
after which they are allowed to remain for 
some hours in powerful hydraulic presses. 
They are next counted into quires, folded, 
made up into reams, and after being weighed, 
are subjected again to the hydraulic press. 
The government labels having been affixed to 
the wrappers in which they are packed, the 
reams are finally removed into the stock room, 
where they are re-weighed by excise officers, 
charged with duty, and after a lapse of twenty- 
four hours, they can be removed from the 
premises. 

We ought not to omit a passing notice of 
the engine room, that lofty building to the left 
of our view of the mills. The interior is 
elegantly fitted up, the ceiling corniced, and 
a light spiral staircase erected, that visitors 
may ascend and look down upon the ponderous 
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machinery which supplies the motive power 
throughout the works. From an inspection of 
this room alone the stranger cannot fail to be 
impressed with the vastness of the establish- 
ment which requires such immense engines to 
regulate and control its varied operations. 

Throughout these extensive paper mills, the 
greatest order and regularity prevail,— the 
necessary sub-division of labour is so arranged 
that no delay occurs in any of the progressive 
stages of manufacture ; and the admirable state 
of the machinery—the improvements which have 
had their origin with the proprietors them- 
selves,——the adaptation of the various depart- 
ments to their respective purposes—and the 
general business arrangements conspicuous 
throughout, are such as reflect the highest 
credit on the skill and judgment of the Messrs. 
Hilton, and lead us to believe that the Darwen 
Mills, as they are unequalled in size, are not 
surpassed in efficiency by any similar establish- 
ment in the United Kingdom. 


We remember reading of one of the early 
missionaries to an island in the mighty Pacific, 
who had, in company with several of the na- 
tives, commenced felling some trees for his 
future dwelling, Finding he had left some 
necessary article at the hut where he had taken 
up his temporary abode, he selected a smooth 
chip of wood, and with a pencil wrote a 
message to his wife, requesting that the imple- 
ment might be sent back by the bearer, who 
promptly returned with it accordingly; but 
instead of recommencing his task, the mis- 
sionary observed him running from party to 
party of his countrymen, exhibiting the won- 
derful chip, which he declared had both heard 
and told the wishes and wants of the white man. 

There was sound philosophy in the islander’s 
veneration of the chip, and to a contemplative 
mind, the immense rolls of paper constantly 
forming in this interesting manufactory, or 
piled up in its stores, exhibit a medium 
which, in the extent, importance, and perma- 
tence of its uses and effects, would exhaust 
the intellect of the mightiest finite mind 
adequately to appreciate, much less to describe. 
When used, for instance, for the Leviathan 
of the daily press, the Times, we see it con- 
veying on its broad surface the wants, the 
opinions, and the events of the world to myriads 
of its inhabitants,—swaying the minds of mul- 
titudes of the wise, the wealthy, and the great, 
—and exerting a gigantic power, for the weal 
or woe of the human race. Or, devoted to 
the record of the workings of lofty intelligence, 
or the breathings of heaven-born poesy, we 


| behold it destined to give birth to new trains 


of thought,-to awaken hidden chords of 


sympathy,—to open up the sealed fountains of 
deep welled feelings,—to impart rich balm 
to wounded and stricken hearts,—and to 
pour floods of light on deathless minds 
amongst thousands and tens of thousands 
of the world’s population. Consecrated to 
its noblest use, its pages may bear, in the 
various languages of this babbling earth in 
which the magnificent charity of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society has published them, 
the earliest records of the globe—the divinely 
inspired poetry of the Hebrew prophets—the 
tidings of man’s redemption--the labours, letters, 
and triumphs of the world’s apostle, Paul— 
the glorious visions of John,—and, like his 
mighty angel, proclaim the everlasting gospel 
to every kindred and people and nation and 
tongue. 

Possessed of these ennobling attributes, the 
roll of white paper becomes, in the most em- 
phatic and comprehensive sense, the BANNER 
or Peace, destined to wave triumphantly over 
a world hitherto distracted and torn by sin, 
ignorance, slavery, and war. 


RAMBLES OF A RHYMESTER. 
BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


THIRD LETTER. 
Stratford-on-Avon, 25th April, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—After a pleasant airy ride from 
Birmingham, through a country generally flat, 
and, for aught I know, presenting nothing of 
sufficient interest to draw the pilgrim aside, I 
arrived at the o/d, and rather picturesque, city 
of Coventry. I have a fancy that clusters of 
streets, churches, towers, and public buildings, 
have a much more imposing appearance during 
the quiet interval of the Sabbath, or when they 
seem to repose beneath the mellow lustre of a 
full and cloudless moon, at the dead of night. 
Often at the latter hour have I walked along 
some vast thoroughfare, partially lit up with 
softened glory—partially enveloped in strongly- 
defined shadows—and dreamed of the romantic 
cities of proud Spain or delicious Italy. The 
illusion has been so complete with me, that I 
have almost expected to hear the tones of some 
lover’s guitar; the song of some enamoured 
gondolier; or, in turning a dark angle, to 
encounter the stiletto of some needy desperado. 
Perchance imagination would conjure up a 
picture of love-sick Juliet, stooping from the 
window of her father’s house, and putting aside 
the tendrils of the luxuriant vine, to hold sweet 
parlance with the adored Romeo, and when 
their excess of love could find no utterance, 
the lorn nightingale would break the silence 
with most plaintive music, as though it were 
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the passionate echo of their own enraptured 
souls. 

Feelings similar to these possessed me as I 
took half an hour’s ramble through the high- 
ways and byeways of Coventry. The streets 
were comparatively a solitude, broken only by 
the chance footstep of some pedestrian, or the 
short-lived rattle of some stage coach bound 
for other towns. The spires of the two fine 
cathedrals, which, after the lapse of centuries, 
are crumbling to decay, shot up into the 
blessed sunlight, and stood in grand relief 
against the deep-blue heavens. Looking up 
at the wooden effigy of the much celebrated 
‘“* Peeping Tom,” who, with a face expressive 
of eager curiosity, was peering down the silent 
street, I could almost fancy the beautiful and 
virtuous Godiva, with her long luxuriant hair 
j hanging, like a veil, over her snowy limbs, 
| riding gently along in the performance of her 
singular exploit. It was about the middle of 
religious service in the afternoon when L arrived. 
The inns and taverns were closed ; many of the 
inhabitants were at church and chapel ; many 
more shut up in their domiciles, and some 
enjoying a quiet meditative walk in the 
green fields. It was an hour when wealth 


could make no public display, and poverty 


locked up within its own heart its secret ago- 
nies, brooding with strange and bewildered 
feelings on the coming of to-morrow. Alas! 
that such morrow should ever come, for the 
pitiless powerful to re-assume their power, and 
the destitute poor to become once more con- 
scious of their own weakness and hopelessness 
of condition. 

Circumstances induced me to leave the town 
the same day, and I resolved on walking to 
Warwick, a distance of ten miles, and postpone 
my stay in Coventry until my return from the 
Metropolis. 

The grounds in the immediate neighbourhood 
J are highly beautiful, offering many advantages 
to all classes of people for open air enjoyment. 
About a mile from the city commences an ex- 
tensive park, a great portion of which is open 
to the public. It was delightful to see hundreds 
of poor artizans, with their families, walking 
up and down the cool green colonnades of old 
trees—children rolling and romping on the 
grassy ground, chequered with the shifting 
shadows of the boughs above them—fathers 
and mothers resting occasionally on seats pro- 
vided for them, watching and smiling at the 
antics of their beloved offspring, and though 
their hilarity might have been an effort of the 
mind to shake off its every-day miseries, I felt 
glad—Heaven knows I felt glad—to hear them, 
and participated in their temporary pleasures. 

With this park commences, also, an avenue 


of majestic trees of every description, which 
lines the road, without interruption, as far as| 
the village of Kenilworth. I walked most] 
joyously on within this umbrageous aisle, till} 
I arrived within an arrow’s flight of the superb} 
castle, where the maiden Queen Elizabeth! 
was wont to hold her court, and which the 
‘Great Unknown” has clothed with the im.| 
perishable mantle of his genius. I passed it 
with a sigh, but consoled myself with the hope 
that, if Providence spared me, I would medi. 
tate in its silent courts on my return. 
The village of Kenilworth is situated on the 
highest and southern side of a small, but 
beautiful valley, and the castle stands on the 
lowest side. The cottages in this retreat, have 
an air of cleanliness and comfort, and when | 
saw the cottagers standing at their doors, the 
dames with snowy aprons and mob caps, and 
the men stripped to their shirt sleeves, enjoying 
the serenity of the evening air, I thought how 
much more natural it was for man to win his 
bread by a cultivation of the soil, than to eam 
a precarious subsistence amid the unwholesome 
and immoral atmosphere of overgrown manv- 
factories. But, then, happy and comfortable 
as these unsophisticated peasants seemed, there 
was, no doubt, much suffering behind the 
scene; many a groan which the world heard 
not—many a tear which the world would 
not heed, though I, for one, would gladly have 
learnt their real condition, willingly have 
listened to their sorrows, and bestowed a word 
of sympathy and consolation. After all, they 
have, at least, the blessed advantage of breath- 
ing a pure healthy air. They are not sur 
rounded by beer-shops and gin palaces; by 
gambling houses; by brothels, and all the 
inexplicable evils of populous towns. They 
are not corrupted by the vices, made callow 
by the every-day miseries, nor subject to the 
sudden and overwhelming reverses, of the 
capitals of commerce. Living in isolated ané 
tural spots, they have few artificial wants, and 
are, therefore, content with plain, warm clothing 
simple but wholesome food, and clean bu 
humble lodging. If they are less intelligent 
than their city-bred fellow-mortals, they have 
the same love of country and kindred; the 
same affections for parent, or wife, or child; 
are as capable of honest friendship, and, I will 
venture to say, possess many of these qualifi 
cations in a much higher degree than the 
children of that solitude of the heart—th@ 
Metropolis of England. Then, let us respe¢j 
the tillers of the soil—the followers of thé 
plough—the denizens of fields and woods 
the producers of food, and, I believe—thoug 
partakers of the pains incident to life, ar 


common to the great human family—the hap 
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piest portion of the industrious population of 
my own dignified and beautiful land! 

A richer tract of country than that between 
S| Kenilworth and Warwick I have seldom seen. 
The fields were particularly luxuriant, and the 
young corn-grass intersected the square patches 
B} of mellow glebe, like broad green stripes upon 

a fawn-coloured carpet. The orchard trees, 
and the sloe-tree growing by the way-side, 
were literally smothered in vegetable silver; 
giving promise, sun and rain propitious, of a 
rich and abundant harvest. 

Towards the placid wane of day, | got into 
the solemn-looking, quiet, and antiquated 
streets of Warwick, and had time, before sun- 
set, to take half an hour’s stroll through the 
town. I must confess that Warwick is one of 
those places I should desire for my residence, 
raised, as it is, above the fear of poverty, and 
pursuing, for its own sweet sake, the exalted 
and refining profession of song. Wherever 
the old nobility have made themselves a coun- 
try nestling place, I always find much to ad- 
mire ; not that I am dazzled by their wealth, 
or idolize their power, but because every thing 
around them is of the highest order, and wears 
the most happy aspect. The houses in the 


neighbourhood have a comfortable inviting 


look; their own dwellings and their churches 
have put on the garb of antiquity, and are rich 
in a thousand historical associations. Their 
fields are well cultivated; their rivers and 
streams pure, and their trees of the most vigor- 
ous growth. The people to whom they directly 
or indirectly convey the means of living, have 
not that languor of limb, that care-worn ex- 
pression of countenance, which is so common 
among ‘the workers in factories and shops,” 
The men are sturdy and strong; the women 
of the true, genuine, industrious house-wiie 
demeanour, and the children healthy and ob- 
streporous. ‘There is an aristocratic aspect for 
miles around the eries of these eagles of society, 
but far from being repulsive to the poet’s eye, 
save when his thoughts lead him away to the 
millions who are supplying, without happily 
enjoying, the wealth which constitutes the 
comfort and the grandeur of the more favoured 
children of humanity. 

The town of Warwick is entered at each 
principal end by two old stone archways, 
which, to me, had quite a continental appear- 
ance; reminding me of Calais, Lisle, Arras, 
Cambray, Strasburg, and many other fortified 
and picturesque towns of La Belle France. 
The upper portion of these archways are devoted 
to useful purposes. One furnishes space for a 
school, and the other serves as an hospital and 
refuge for a certain number of poor persons, 
provided for by one single benevolent individual, 


whose name I am sorry to have forgotten. The 
institution is visited every fortnight by persons 
appointed for the purpose, who go dressed in 
a sort of gown, and are empowered to do any 
thing which may add to the comforts of the 
sick or distressed objects of the charity. 

The following morning I went down to the 
gates of the fine, frowning, feudal-looking 
castle of Warwick, with the intention of passing 
an hour in looking through its labyrinths ; but 
seeing a number of carriages waiting at the 
gate, I was weak enough to alter my intention, 
and defer my visit till my return. I set out, 
therefore, on my way to Stratford-upon- Avon, 
—a place far more sacred to me than the 
strongholds of ancient, misused power. The 
morning was sunny, and a buoyant freshness 
was in the air. I occasionally turned round 
to indulge in another glimpse of the town I 
was leaving, and could see the tower of its old 
church for miles on my way. The country 
through which I was passing presented every 
variety of pleasing feature; corn and meadow- 
land; patches of wood ; bits of garden ; strips 
of silvery streams, and, lining the road side, 
the humble but not despised gorse, clustered 
thick with its wealth of golden lozenges. To- 
wards noon the heat became oppressive, and I 
often sat down beneath the pleasant shadow of 
a tree to rest and think. And in that interval 
of highway between Warwick and Stratford, 
what snatches of intellectual memory I did 
enjoy! I thought of poor Keats, who talks 
of ‘‘ walking ankle-deep in lilies of the vale ;” 
of Burns, “‘ who learned his trade from every 
tuneful bough ;” of Shelley, who had so pure, 
yet so passionate a love of nature ; of wayward 
Byron, who, worshipping inanimate loveliness, 
seemed to despise the most wonderful of Na- 
ture’s works—man, forgetting that he himself 
was one; of gentle and humanizing Leigh 
Hunt, who gossips so pleasantly about pleasant 
things; of modest Charles ‘Lamb, whose 
writings savour of a thousand child-like, and 
therefore pure, feelings of the human heart; 
of Bamford, the Burns, deservedly so called, 
of Lancashire; of Miller, the basket maker, 
whom genius hath brought into the heart of a 
great city, and where, I dare say, he is less 
happy than when wandering in the leafy laby- 
rinths of his native Sherwood; of the veteran 
bards of “‘ Hope” and ‘‘ Memory ;” of Words- 
worth, the philosopher on mountains and by 
the side of waters, seeing poetry in the hum- 
blest thing which God hath made, and—as 
the crowning and consummate capital of this 
splendid pillar—of the inimitable and immortal 
Shakspere, whose sacred dust had drawn me 
so many miles from home, and which, in the 
excess of my adoration, I trembled to approach, 
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After the lapse of a couple of hours, I came 
in sight of the village of Stratford. The first 
glimpse of the church spire, which I knew rose 
immediately above the grave of the Undying One, 
awakened in me feelings of the most new and 
indescribable nature. The village was unfolding 
itself, feature by feature, from the embraces of 
a commonwealth of trees which lie upon the 
landscape. Overcome by the strangeness of 
my thoughts, I sat down by the side of a mile- 
stone, on which was inscribed, ‘“‘ One Mile to 
Stratford.” I felt that the spot was, in the 
eyes of those who have partaken of the rich- 
ness and prodigality of Shakspere’s genius, 
consecrated and ever, hallowed. I felt, in the 
emphatic and beautiful language of Secipture, 
“that the place whereon I stood was holy 
ground ;” and had it not been a violation of 
common usages, I could most religiously have 
walked bare-footed to the grave of the Bard of 
Mankind. 

As I approached the town, I found it very 
quiet, orderly, and clean—the houses well 
built and well arranged, and possessing, inde- 
pendently of the principal attraction, sufficient 
beauty to draw many visitors—the first op- 
portunity I had, I began, in the exuberance 
of my enthusiasm, to talk about Shakspere, 
but found, to my great mortification and dis- 
appointment, that the honest folks of Stratford 
neither understood nor appreciated the genius 
and character of the poet. They seemed to 
attach no importance to the circumstance of 
his having been born there, and of his ashes 
reposing in his native soil. They acknowledged 
that people of all ranks, and from all parts of 
the civilized world, came to look upon the 
simple stone that covers his bones, but they 
scarcely knew why. 

I write this in a tavern which isa portion of 
the house in which it is said Shakspere was 
born; but it appears that the old dame next 
door occupies that part of it which claims the 
attention and curiosity of strangers. I can, 
however, by the aid of imagination, bring the 
poet before me seated beneath that wide antique 
chimney, enjoying his cup of sack, and this old 
oaken table can, by the same means, be trans- 
formed into that on which Hamlet or Othello 
was written. I can fancy the burly host there 
to be Jack Falstaff, and his bustling wife Doll 
Tearsheets, while this cluster of topers will 
stand for Prince Hal and his roystering associ- 
ates. No need then of stepping neat door to 
strengthen my impressions, and pay for the 
honour of sitting in Shakspere’s chair, which 
may be the chair or it may not, but which, 
after all, is of little consequence. 

Before visiting the church, I will make a 
pause for the benefit of your readers and my- 


self, and give you an account of my thoughts, 
partly in prose and partly in verse, while stand. 
ing on the poet's grave. 
I am sincerely yours, 
J. C. Princz. 


STANDARDS OF TASTE IN PAINTING, 


[We were lately favoured, through a youthful artist of 
of our acquaintance, with the perusal of a letter he 
had received from a young gentleman at present on the 
Continent, which displays so clear a perception of the 
means of acquiring and cultivating purity of taste in 
painting, and embodies so many caer practical obser- 
vations, that we are induced, with the consent of the 
parties, to place it before our readers, conceiving that 
it may not be unacceptable either to those who cherish 
an admiration of the fine arts, or who contemplate 
following them as a profession. We may add, that the 
writer himself is as happy in the efforts of his pencil 
as his pen, although the former is only resorted to asa 
pastime. } 

Dear As you seem anxious to obtain 
some assistance from me in forming a standard 
of taste, | shall devote this letter entirely to that 
subject, trusting you will exercise your own 
judgment in discriminating between truth and 
error in whatever | may advance, and not rely 
too much on me, as if my authority were 
infallible. 

In reading the biographies of the most 
celebrated painters, we find that it was their 
invariable practice to fix in their mind a stand- 
ard of ideal perfection, which became gradually 
more distinct the nearer they approached it, 
Raffaelle, no doubt, had his idea of perfect 
beauty fixed long before he could pourtray it; 
nay, probably, from his very infancy—but it 
was not until he had acquired a perfect mastery 
over the mechanism of his art, (good draughts- 
manship in particular) that he could grapple 
with the elusive vision, and bring it within his 
reach. I can conceive him ever contemplating 
it—allowing nothing to interfere that would 
dsturb the holy serenity that constituted its 
charm. All the other distinguished artists of 
that school must have acted on a similar prin- 
ciple, or they never could have attained the 


perfection they did. The Venetians fixed a 
standard of a different nature, but no less 
effective in i's results, for by it they have ae-| 
complished their miracles of colours. The 
same agency has also been employed by the] 
Flemish painters, in representing Nature as 
they found her, w:th such astonishing fidelity. 

But without generalizing, or dwelling too 
much on foreign schools, let us come nearef 
home, and find something more suitable to 
your own case. We need not go further back, 
for a striking example, than our much-lamented| 
Chantrey. Born and brought up in a rustic 
village, he most probably never dreamed of 
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beautiful forms beyond those he attempted to 
mould in the dairy, or carve with his knife. 
But the spark of genius lay concealed within, 
and the figures he saw in the shop windows at 
Sheffield, indifferent as they may have been, 
were enough to kindle it, That flame displayed 
to his delighted vision the pure standard of 
ideal perfection which, after eight years of in- 
cessant labour, he had the good fortune to 
attain. Wilkie, another remarkable example, 
most probably formed his standard much earlier, 
for A. Cunningham tells us, that “his sense 
of the mingled comic and serious was first 
shewn in drawing the head of one of his 
schoolfellows, who sat to learn his neglected 
lesson on that bad eminence, the stool of 
shame.” See how he kept his standard before 
him when he painted his master-piece, “ The 
Blind Fiddler.” Every feature, 1 have heard, 
was painted separately over and over again, till 
he had satisfied himself that he could approach 
no nearer to his ideal standard—and what has 
been the result ?—a work, well described by one 
word—inimitable. . 

Now, to come to yourself—your humility, I 
know, will feel a momentary pain at the close 
contact—I think I canenter into your feelings. 
You are captivated with a certain style of art, 
the representation of picturesque lite—a pic- 
turesque combination of figures floats before 
your mind’s eye, but, as yet, it is not clear 
and distinct— or you meet with a man whose 
character is strongly marked - you see at once 
how he ought to be represented, but when you 
take up your pencil and paper, he eludes your 
grasp, and it is not without some trouble that 
you accomplish your object with any degree of 
satisfaction to yourself; and, even then, you 
find it far removed from what you intented it 
tobe. Now, if this is the case, and I think 
itis, I congratulate you on having caught a 
glimpse of a pure standard of taste, and having 
once seen it, your only care is not to let it 
escape, but, by indefatigable industry, to render 
itmore and more distinct. If your standard 
be pure, you will admit no degrading repre- 
sentations of our poor nature—nothing that 
will disgust, but such as will enlist our better 
sympathies—such as will remind us of what 
life is,— 

“Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, or may be again.” 

This you have admirably displayed in the two 
subjects you have already attempted. The 
characters are such as call up a good-natured 
smile, and kindle up the kindly feelings of our 
nature. Try, then, to keep to that standard, 
and never degenerate into low caricature. Out 


of the immense population around you, be 
careful of what you choose—with firmness 


refusing all that is common-place, and vigor- 
ously seizing all that has a touch of the poetic 
and sentimental. Above all, watch, witha 
careful and enquiring eye, the influence of the 
different passions on the human countenance ; 
be indefatigable in gathering sound principles 
to guide you, and useful matevials to work 
upon ; seek as much as you can the company 
of those master-spirits who have trodden the 
same path, (especially Hogarth, Wilkie, Liver- 
sege, and Collins,} and I do not hesitate to 
predict complete success. You will thus ac- 
quire such mastery over the materials of art, 
that your conceptions, instead of having the 
appearance of being laboured into being, will 
be stamped with a truth and vigour that will 
command admiration. 

One word more, in conclusion, on the choice 
of a subject—and this 1 cannot communicate 
to you better than in the words of Fuseli. 
“Though all nature seem to teem with objects 
of imitation, the choice of subjects is a point 
of great importance to the artist. The con- 
ception, the progress, the finish, the success of 
his work depend upon it. An apt and advan- 
tageous subjcct rouses and elevates invention, 
invigorates, promotes, and adds delight to 
labour, whilst a dull or repulsive one breeds 
obstacles at every step, dejects and wearies— 
the artist loses his labour, and the spectator his 
expectation.”—Il am, &c. 


HAMBURGH AND THE HANSE TOWNS. 


[The recent awful conflagration in Hamburgh has brought 
that ill-fated city so preminently | efore the public, as to 
rendera general notice of it and of the Hanseatic League, 
both usetul and aeceptable to our readers. We there- 
fore extract the following intrcductory sketch of the 
League from the Penny Cyclopedia, as the best con- 
densed sunimary of a subject which has filled several 
volumes in its full development, and pro in our 
next Number to give such particulars’of the history of 
Hamburgh, and of the late fire, as it may appear desi- 
rable to preserve in the more permanent form which the 
Journal provides over the newspaper press. ] 

The Hanse Towns, called also the Hansa, and 
the Hanseatic League, formed a celebrated com- 
mercial confederacy, which took its name from 
the antient German word ‘“ Hanse,” signi- 
fying an association for mutual support, in 
which sense it is used in two charters granted 
by king John, in 1199, to Dunwich in Norfolk 
and to the city of York. The cities of Ham- 
burgh, Liibeck, and Bremen were in the middle 
ages the depositories of the manufactures of 
Italy and Germany, imported by sea, with 
which they supplied the northern countries of 
Europe in exchange for their raw produce. 
The wealth which they acquired by their 
commerce excited the envy and the rapacity of 
the princes and nobles ; the imposition of new 
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and the augmentation of old tolls were great 
impediments to trade, which was likewise 
rendered unsafe by numerous banditti and 
pirates who infested the roads and the neigh- 
bouring seas and rivers. In order to protect 
the commerce on the Elbe and the German 
Ocean, Hamburgh concluded in 1239 analiiance 
with the inhabitants of Ditmarsch, at that time 
independent, and those of the land of Hadeln. 
Two years later, Liibeck concluded a similar 
alliance with Hamburgh; the two cities engaged 
to maintain ships and soldiers at their joint 
expense, to clear the road between the Elbe 
and the Trave, and the waters from Hamburgh 
to the ocean, from robbers and pirates ; and 
they further bound themselves to promote their 
commercial interest, and to defend their rights 
and privileges. The city of Brunswick, which 
was used by those two cities as a staple, joined 
the alliance in 1247; for while Italy was in 
possession of the trade to the Levant and 
India, a commercial route was opened, through 
the upper Palatinate, Franconia, and to the 
east of the Harz, by way of Brunswick to 
Hamburgh. Other cities’ soon followed the 
example of Brunswick, and joined the league. 
The cities were divided into four classes, or 
quarters, the chief cities of which © >re Liibeck, 
Cologne, Brunswick, and Danzig. Liibeck 
was at the head of the league, issued the 
summons for the regular assemblies of the 
deputies of all the cities, which were held once 
in three years at Whitsuntide (the first in 1260), 
and also for the extraordinary assemblies, 
generally held once in ten years, in which they 
solemnly renewed their league, admitted new 
members, and excluded those that had not 
observed all obligations, compacts, &c. Lii- 
beck also had the common treasury and the 
archives. - 

In 1266 they established in London their 
factory called the Steel yard. The number of 
the towns composing the League fluctuated ; 
the greatest number was eighty-five, among 
which were Bergen in Norway, Berlin, Bremen, 
Brunswick, Colberg, Cologne, Cracow, Danzig, 
Deventer, Dorpat, Elbing, Frankfort on the 
Oder, Goslar, Gottingen, Groningen, Halbers- 
tadt, Halle, Hamburgh, Hameln, Hanover, Hil- 
desheim, Kénigsberg, Lubeck, Lunenburg, 
deburg, Minster, Nimeguen, Osnabriick, Reval, 
Riga, Ruremonde, Stade, Stettin, Stralsund, 
Thorn, Venloo, Warberg in Sweden, Wesel, 
Wisby in the Isle of Gothland, Wismar, Zut- 
phen, and Zwoll in Guelderland. Their four 
principal factories in foreign countries were at 
London, Bruges, Novogorod, and Bergen. 
| This powerful confederacy formed the first 
systematic plan of commerce known in the 
middle ages. In its factories a discipline ap- 


proaching in rigour that of the monasteries was 
observed, which even extended to the celibacy! 
of factors, clerks, &c. The power of the Hansa 
rose daily. The cities enjoyed in England the 
privilege of exporting goods duty-free, and in 
Denmark of importing duty-free. Their alli. 
ance was courted and their hostility feared by 
the greatest powers. The Hanseatic League] 
defeated kings Erich and Hakon, in Norway, 
and Waldemar III., king of Denmark, in 1348; 
they deposed Magnus, king of Sweden, and| 
gave his crown to his nephew Albert, duke of} 
Mecklenburg; they equipped in 1428 a fleet] 
of two hundred and forty-eight ships, with| 
twelve thousand soldiers on board, against] 
Erich, king of Denmark ; and the League con- 
cluded commercial treaties with Denmark, 
Flanders, and England, where Henry III. in 
1266, granted them great immunities. But 
when the roads and seas were no longer insecure; 
when princes began to be sensible of the com. 
mercial interest of their own states; and above} 
all, when the discovery of America, and the] 
way to India by the Cape of Good Hope, gave] 
an entirely new form and direction tocommerce, 
the Hanseatic League gradually declined, and} 
at the last general assem)ly at Liibeck, in 1630,) 
the deputies from the several cities appeared 
merely to declare their secession from the| 
League. Hamburgh, Lubeck, and Bremen/ 
formed an association in 1641, and remained | 
free republics till December, 1810, when they) 
were incorporated with the French empire, but 
on the deliverance of Germany in 1813 they} 
were again separated from France, and with) 
Frank fort-on-the-Maine are now called the free} 


Hanseatic Cities of the Germanic Confederation,| 


Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Ministry 
of William Dawson. By James Everett 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 184%! 


The Martyr of Erromango. By John Camp, 
bell, D. D. 2nd Edition, London: John} 
Snow. 1842. 


It forms one of the darkest shades in the 
hideous features of ancient Paganism, which 
the glare of its poetic mythology, and the fals| 
glory thrown around the pretended freedom, df} 
its republics only render more aggravated—| 
that slavery, in one form or other, flourished 
without restraint, and that the hapless sons @ 
toil and bondage could never, by any effort ¢ 
their own, rise above the degradation of thei 
condition. 

Beneath the extended sway of the twit 
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tyrannies of modern Heathenism and Mahom- 
medanism, the distinctions of caste or of tribes 
equally fetter down the servile classes to per- 
petual and abject subjection to their fellows, 
whilst, in magnificent contrast with every rival 
system, Christianity, by proclaiming the in- 
trinsic and unalterable equality of each member 
of the great family of man, and his affiance to 
the great Father of the universe, establishes 
one of its mightiest claims to the homage of the 
world. 

Under its fostering influences, and those of 
the free institutions to which the recognition of 
its principles have conducted this great empire 
—the highest offices of state, the dignities of 
the hierarchy, the loftiest seats on the judicial 
bench, the most commanding influence in the 
senate, and the proudest eminénces in the 
world of literature, science, or art—have been 
attained by, and continue accessible to, the 
genius, ingenuity, or skill of the humblest 
parish schoolboy. The father of the present 
Lord Chancellor of England was a painter, 
and the son of a humble manufacturer now 
holds the reins of the British government, the 
influence of which extends over one half the 
globe, and deeply affects the interests of the 
other. 

It is true, these marked and striking instances 
are necessarily few, but how shall we estimate 
the numbers of those who, in a single century, 
have raised themselves and their families from 
poverty to wealth, respectability, and useful- 
ness in the middle classes of British society ? 
or who have struck out for themselves new 
spheres of action, for which their talents have 
pre-eminently qualified them, and by which 
they have been manifestly designated by Divine 
Providence to give a fresh impulse to the on- 
ward progress of the human race, in physical 
and moral improvement. 

Among the latter class, the names of the 
men whose characters are delineated in 
the volumes before us, will occupy a distin- 
guished place. Both of them belonged emi- 
nently to the people; both had to struggle 
with the difficulties of poverty and physical 
labour in their pursuit of mental wealth; and 
in both the power of native genius, and the 
energy of quenchless zeal for the good of man 
and the honour of God, combined with untiring 
diligence and indomitable perseverance, elevated 
them immeasurably above thousands of their 
compeers, who, possessed of wealth and ull 
the appliances which it commands, remained 
in hopeless mediocrity and comparative use- 
lessness. 

It is the lowest praise of the biographers, 
that they have brought out these prominent 
features of their respective. subjects with ad- 


mirable effect, and whatever opinion may be 
entertained of the character and value of the 
labours of Dawson, the farmer, or Williams, 
the blacksmith, none can rise from the perusal 
of these volumes, without being stimulated by 
the noble achievements they exhibit of the 
patient industry over the most gigantic diffi- 
culties and discouragements—whilst to multi- 
tudes who knew and revered the men, and who 
deem the cause to which they devoted their 
lives to be that of Christianity, civilization, 
and human happiness, their memories are in- 
vested with a dignity little inferior to that 
of the fishermen of Galilee, or the tent maker 
of Tarsus, who, in the pithy English record 
of their acts, are declared by their very ene- 
mies to have “ turned the world upside down.” 

Under the influence of the most honourable 
and disinterested motives, Mr. Dawson declined 
entering into the ministry, though strongly 
urged to take that step, both by the clergymen 
in the neighbourhood and afterwards by the 
Wesleyans, preferring the care of his widow- 
ed mother and the younger members of her 
family. Located on a small farm, held by 
his family at Barnbow, with a high rent and 
a poor soil, requiring an outlay of twenty 
pounds per annum, out of an income of 
eighteen shillings per week, allowed him for 
managing the colliery of Sir Thomas Gascoigne, 
and both the farm and the colliery entailing 
unceasing toil and anxiety, yet we find him— 
by the most rigid economy of time—pursuing 
an extensive course of reading, maintaining a 
wide correspondence, writing a number of 
memoirs and biographical sketches, visiting the. 
sick and poor at their dwellings, frequently 
carrying his own meals to the latter in secret-— 
‘no ordinary sacrifice,” observes Mr. Everett, 
‘“‘ for a healthy man, with an appetite whetted 
by out-door exercise.” To these every day 
labours must be added the study and composi- 
tion of sermons weekly, and his journeyings 
to deliver them on the week nights and the 
Sabbath, at three or four different and distant 
places, with no other reward, besides that of 
his own conscience, than an occasional social 
meal with his friends, and even that was regu- 
lated by his distance from home. He found 
his own horse, paid his own tolls, and support- 
ed the whole wear and tear of travelling, in 
storm and sunshine, summer and winter. From. 
this very brief and inadequate summary of his 
early career as a voluntary lay assistant to the 
parish clergyman, it will be seen that he gave, 
ample promise of future and extensive useful- 
ness, when released from the trammels of 
episcopal order by his introduction to the more 
appropriate and wider field of the Wesleyan 
society—an era.in his- history, in adverting to 
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which, his biographer gives the following 
sketch of the school in which his character was 
formed :— 


Few men ever entered the Wesleyan Society with 
greater weight of character, from purer motives, with 
more matured judgment. or were equally qualified for 
more immediate and extensive usefulness. And as he 
had no quarrel with the Established Church—no objection 
to her creed—and loved her pious ministers, he was not 
without his regrets. He even venerated her “ studious 
cloysters pale,,” her “high embowered roof,” her “ an- 
tique pillars ;* and although he was going to another 
“tull-voiced quire,” and, in process of time, another 
“ pealing organ,” yet he was Jeaving her 


“Bs windows rich’ 


But service, ministers, and structures, were to be prac” 
tically given up, and the face and feet were to be directed 
towards ecclesiastical piles less magnificent, and a 
people comparatively poor, for the sake of a wider field 
of operation. 

One serious disadvantage under which he laboured, 
was the want of a few friends, who combined with relizion 
a good general course of reading ; for whatever may be a 
man's literary taste. yet, if he be left to toil in the mine 
alone,—or next to alone, without the sound of other 
voices, and the operation of other instruments, to cheer 
him on in his way, as well as superior experience to guide 
him to the right vein, he will rarely make the progress 
which he would ctherwise make with such helps at hand. 
As to polished society, the want of this—if such want 
existed, was amply compensated by his visits of mercy to 
the huts and homesteads of Henech Smith, Alice Tillot- 
son, and other aged persons, ripe in religious experience ; 
throug whose conversation, together with that of others, 
| he was enabled to cherish the best feelings of his heart ; 
the same having an indirect influence, in the mean time, 
both upon his reading and his ministry, by leading him 
chiefly to such theological works as tended to foster 
genuine piety both in himself and his hearers These are 
admirable schools of instruction, when the heart is right 
with God, and often make up for other disadvantages. 
There is great truth in the remark, that by reading, we 
enjoy the dead—by conversation, the living—and by 
contemplation, ourselves; adding, as the result, that 
reading enriches the memory, conversation polishes the 
wit, and contemplation improves the judgment. Of these, 
however, as in the case of faith, hope, and charity, read- 
ing is the most important, because it furnishes both the 
others. In balancing the advantages and disadvantages, 
the society into which William Dawson was thrown, and 
which he courted for the sake of its value to his spiritual 
interests, was, perhaps, the best adapted to his genius. 
Had he associated with wits, his own wonld have flashed 
with the brightest of them; nor would he have soon 
become bankrupt for want of stock: but he would have 
been placed in the most imminent peril of losing his 
religion. His, however, was not the false wit which con- 
sists in puns and quibbles, in anagrams, chronagrams, 
i and acrostics, but that singular and unavoid- 

le manner of doing or saying anything peeuliar and 
natural to himself only, by which his speeeh and actions 
were distinguished from of other men, and so far 
impressed with a character of their own; and which 
would not have failed to reach all, except those who are 
placed beyond its “boundaries,” and who have been 
compared to bodies indissoluble by heat— setting both 
furnace and crucible at defiance, ing “ minds upon 
which the rays of fancy may ‘be pointed without effect, 
and which no fire of sentiment can agitate or exalt.” 
What he lost in intelligence, in some instances, he gained 
in piety ; and applying himself to his books at home, as 
he found ieisure, and as has hitherto been seen, he was 
geverally on the advance of those around, and never 
failed to enrich himself by communicating—it being 
“ more blessed to give than receive.” 


Passing over nine years of uniform and 


zealous labour, Mr. Everett gives the result 
of this practical training :— 


most refined sceptic, and the brute syst:'m of Robert 
Owen, which, like a common sewer, with his doctrine of 
circumstances. is ready to receive the vilest filth that iy 
capablé of being poured forth fiom the most depraved 
part of human society. Nevertheless, properly es 
and in connexion with a wholesome religious education, 
it is a fact, as stated in the “ Ethical Questions” of an 
elegant writer, that the young pupil is in the habit of 
taking lessuns from every thing around him, and that his 
habits and character are forming, before he has any con 
sciousness of his reasoning powers. But whatever cha. 
racter persons may receive from the circunistances ia} 
which they are first placed, and however wise and] 
benevolent the superintendance may be, which a prove) 
education exerts, to give a correct bias to the intellectual} 
and moral character,—exercising an influence on the| 
improvement and happiness ot the mind to the latest] 
period of existence.—there will be found in the same 
school among boys, and in the same neighbourhood among} 
adults, under the same circums ances and advan 
one who will stand out from all the rest, distinct. ip 
character, exclusive of all other attainments. Charactef, 
in a moral sense, is defined as that habitual disposition of 
the soul, that inclines it to do one thing in preference to] 
another of a contrary nature. Duclos, in his reflections) 
upon manners, very judiciously remarks, that the greatest 
rt of the errors and follies in the conduct of mankini,| 
aselleed because they have not their minds in an equilé| 
brium, as it were, with their characters. Thus Cicem 
was a great genius, but a weak soul ; which is the reason} 
of his being elevated to the highest pinnacle of fame a) 
an orator, although he could never rise above mediocrity) 
asaman. Two things seemed to the whole soul) 
of William Dawson,—his own salvation, and the salvation) 
of others. His mind was intent on both ; and the dis 
position which gave rise to character, was vigorously at) 
work at all times, and kept him constantly before the 
public, in all his native vigour, with—“ this one thing! 
do,” imprinted upon every passion of the heart, every| 
sermon from the lips, and every movement in | 
He never suffered the disposition to flag which contributed| 
to the formation of character —never allowed himself to) 
undervalue or lose sight of character itself—and preserved 
a constant recollection of the position in which he stood| 


preserved every hallowed feeling in full exercise, and gave! 
a beautiful uniformity to what was at the same time bold,) 
elevated, and commanding,—attracting attention, like a) 
mountainous district, after the eye has for some tim 
reposed upon tamer scenes. 


As he became more generally known, his 
sphere of laborious exertion proportionately 
widened, and few men have more effectually 
promoted the education of the people by the 
advocacy of Sabbath and Day Schools, and 
the establishment of places of public worship, 
than Mr. Dawson. Although his charity began 
at home, it did not end there—his enl. 
benevolence embraced the world, and he threw} 
all the energy of his soul into the work of om 
ganising societies for the support of miagiogy 
to the heathen. As these rapidly increased in} 
number throughout Great Britain, the alls} 
upon his time proportionably increased. | 


The anxiety to obtain the services of Mr. Dawson, ® 


= 

a He had by this time, both as a Christian and a preacher, 

acquired what is generally comprehended in the tern 

character, and that too, in some of its more striking pe 

culiarities. “We are,” said Helvetius, “what we an 

: made by the objects that surround us. This, though 
not without truth, will serve the purpose equally of the 

before the church an e world. ese considerations) 
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which had not been favoured with them, became 
more and more intense from 1825 to 1830, which embraces 
that ion of his hietory to which the reader is now di- 
rected : and yet the spirit which he kindled in the societies 
that had been so favoured, rendered it extremely difficult 
for him to extend his uaintance, owing to the friends 
ressing him to repeat his visits. is induced many to 
ly to him twelve months before his services were re- 
quired. He had public engagements now, in a general 
way, from January to July, as far as his regular work 
would allow, and also towards the close of the year “ ‘The 
latter part of July,” said he to the writer, “as well as 
August and October, I reserve to myself ; the first because 
f the hay, the second being the time for cutting the corn, 
and the third for sowing the seed.” The way in which 
he accomplished his Herculean toil, may be accounted 
for partly on the principle laid down in the remarks of a 
writer of close observation :—* It is an undoubted truth,” 
says he, “ that the less one has to do, the less time one 
has to do it in. One yawns, one procrastinates, one can 
do it when one will, and, , one seldom does it at 
all: whereas, those who have a great deal of business, 
must (to use a vulgar expression), buckle to it ; and they 
always find time enough to do it in.” 


Another illustration of his indefatigable in- 
dustry must suffice, although a number of 
striking instances might be selected, for, in 
this respect, his mind appears equal to any 
emergency, and like Nichol, the friend of 
Pascal, he felt that life was the season of toil, 
and that eternity would be long enough for 

d 

Though this » like its pred istin- 
for little short of « hundred journies, exclusive 
of his regular work, and some of them long, there were 
two or three months in the spring which exceeded any- 
thing he had before accomplished in travelling, and which 
could only have been performed by another minister be- 
sides himself in the Wesleyan connexion—the Rev. Robert 
Newton, whose Herculean ministerial labours - peel 

n 


the platforms, 
apel,—Leeds, Liver- 


of Tadcaster, Huddersfield, Old Ch 
» Chester, Micklefield, Aberford, Armley, Weeton, 
oS Epworth, Leicester, Long Eaton, 
Nottingham, Alfreton, Mansfield, Brunswick— Leeds, 
Pudsey, Farnley, York, Newark, Boston, Sibsy, Wain- 
fleet, i we Raithby, Horncastle, Lincoln, Seacroft, 


Chapel Town, Barwick, Albion Street,—Leeds, Stamford 
Bridge, Dewsbury, Darlington, Wakefield, Barnard Cas. 
tle, Burnley, Todmorden, Sowerby, london, 
&e, And yet, mixed up with these, as heretofore, we 
find during the intervals, when at home a day, or a few 
hours, the following items in his memorandum bvok,— 
“Oat Stack got in "—“ Finished sowing at Ashole.”— 
“Sowed Barley on the Car."—*Sowed Well Close.”— 
“Finished a survey.” —“ Winnowed Oats in top granary.” 
—* Settled accounts in different places "—“ At Barwick 
Court."—“ Made a duck-pond."—“ At Leeds Market.” 
“ At Collieries."—Measuring malt.”—* Cutting potatoes 
set.”~ Thatched the holm.”—* Set potatoes.” —“ Sow- 
ing Swede turnip seed in Quarry Close.”—“ Clipping 
sheep,” &c.—“ Winnowing wheat,” &c. These things 
were not barely superintended by him, but, as has been 


iB | intimated elsewhere, it was work in which he often took 


ashare. Idieness would have been a heavy affliction to 
him, as it must be to all who are subject to it ; for man 
must be always either doing or apy. | Well he knew, 
with Franklin, that “ Sloth makes all things difficult, but 
industry all easy ; and he that rises late must trot all day, 
and shall scarce overtake his business at night; while 
laziness travels so slow, that poverty soon overtakes him.” 
He was a living comment on that text, as his biography 
hitherto attests,—“ Not slothful in business ; fervent in 
spirit ; serving the Lord.” 


As specimens of the elasticity of Mr. Daw- 
son’s mind amidst his exertions, and the inter- 
esting character of his conversational powers— 
the biographer has preserved many valuable 


reminiscences :-— 


A person being named, one day, possessed of learnin 
and sense, but who was often blundering in ti 
matters, and therefore without the art of using the know- 
ledge he had acquired, Mr Dawson observed.—* Common 
sense is a very good thing when it is used ; but it is like a 
five-hundred pound biil,—it is good for nothing till it is 
cashed.” This remark will pair admirably with a couplet 
of Young,— 


that we drive the most substantial trade.” 


Wi 
Conversation turning upon criticism,—‘“ A critic,” said 
he, “ sitting in judgment ou a sermon, is like a fly, which 
selects the sore part of a horse's back to revel on, to the 
neglect of the sound, unbroken flesh.” Adverting to a 
passage in Young’s Night Thoughts, where the poet ex- 
claims,—“ Bound every heart, and every bosom burn,” 
and where he represents Mercy, or Love's “ lowest round, 
high planted in the skies,” he said, “ I beg leave to d.ffer 
from the poet. If its ‘lowest round’ were in heaven, we 
should be unable to reach it. Thank God! its ‘lowest 
round’ is on earth, and encircles the globe.”— Passing 
from the subject of criticism to the Christian, and — 
on the expression of the apostle,—“ epistles seen and 
by all men,” he observed,—“* Some Epist.es are neither 
fit to be seen nor read; they are blotted and blurred with 
sin; the sight is grievous. But the finger of God has 
written the Epistles which are created anew in Christ 

ing posted at corner of every street,— be re 
in time, and to all eternity !"—* Shadow of death " he 
exclaimed on another occasion, when encouraging the 
timid at the approach of death,—“ what Christian's bones 
didst thou ever break? A shadow cannot break bones !” 


Self-denial became a familiar exercise to Mr. 
Dawson, and by some might be thought ex- 
cessively practised, yet his character would 
have been incomplete had not Mr. Everett nar- 
rated such incidents as the following :— 


In all his journies he avoided giving the respective 
families with whom he domiciled, psn Maron trouble, 
and took such fare as was placed before him with cheer- 
fulness. Even at an inn, where the traveller may assume 
the airs of a gentleman, and issue his commands to the 
master and mistress of the house, as to his own servants, 
Mr. Dawson was as obtrusive and untroublesome, as in a 
gentleman's family. He reached Market Harborough at 
twelve o'clock one evening, towards the latter part of 
September, when the weather was setting in cold. There 
was no time for bed between the leaving of one coach, 
and the arrival of another by which he hoped to be for- 
warded ; and yet such was his feeling for the servants, 
whom he considered as having had fatigue enough with 
the toil of the day, and little enough time allowed for 
refreshing repose, that he allowed them to close the doors, 
and retire to rest, under the impression that he was going 
to take up his residence somewhere in the town, while, in 
fact, he stepped quietly into one of the stables in the 

ard, where he remained with the horses as his compan- 
ions, till half-past two o'clock in the morning, when he 
left fur home. He might, while there, have trilled one 
of the Madrigals from Wilbye, of 1598 :— 
es men im 


Seldom it comes, to few from en sent, 
That much in little—all in nought, - Contznt.” 


{To be continued. } 
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Poetry. 


— 


THE MINSTREL’S LOT. 
(From Rogerson's “ Voice frum the Town.” ) 


What is the Minstrel’s lot upon the earth ¢ 

It is to nourish unsubstantial dreams ; 
It is to feel within his soul the birth 

Of lofty thoughts, and heaven-created gleams ; 
It is to feel of sympathy the dearth, 

And seek companions in the woods and streams; 
‘Tis to endure the worldling’s bitter spurns, 
And bear the fire that in his bosom burns. 


The Minstrel ay je with the busy throng, 
Yet knows himself no kin unto the men 
Who with haste and care-worn brows along, 
And spend their days in money-getting den, 
Scorning alike the poet and his song— 
They cannot feel the magic of his pen, 
The thirst for wealth hath wither’d up their veins— 
They toil, and grasp, and—die amid their gains. 


What though the Minstrel hath no lordly hall, 
What though he boast not of his gardens fair, 
And mingleth not in courtly festival, 
Nor banqueteth on viands rich and rare— 
The encircling sky to him seems palace-wall, 
The fields a garden free and fresh as air ; 
With chaakful heart he eats his homely meal, 
And feels sweet thoughts like incense round him steal. 


When by his glimmering lamp in lonely room, 
He holds commune with the undying dead, 

Gone like a shadow is each thought of gloom, 
And all the cares that gird his fate seem fled ; 

Bright flowers of intellect around him bloom, 
The light of mind is o’er his chamber shed ; 

Shapes fancy-born spring up before his eyes, 

And bath’d in bliss his tranquil spirit lies. 


Then to him comes the poet's — hour, 
When all his soul runs riot through his veins ; 
Rich thoughts drop from him as a summer-shower, 
His spirit pants as though *twould burst its chains, 
He feels that his is an immortal dower, 
And soareth far above this world of Ec 
Treading with fearless steps amid the skies, 
And drinking in the light of angel-eyes. 


He roameth forth at breath of early morn, 
When the lark singeth in the sun-rays bright, 
And silver yal hana hanging on the thorn, 
Seem priceless jewels to his raptur’d sight : 
By him the breeze with odours sweet is borne, 
Like Nature sighing in her own delight : 
The sky above, the lake below him clear— 
All e to him both earth and heaven more dear. 


The lowliest flower that smiles upon the ground, 
The tiniest insect fluttering on the wing— 
He findeth pleasure in each sight and sound, 
He seeth beauty in the loneliest thing ; 
He knoweth God is watching all around, 
And his heart swells with silent worshipping : 
No blossom will he pluck, but onwards pass, 
Nor harm the daisy peeping from the grass. 


He seeks again the ever-trodden street, 
And a the earthly him heedless by— 
Well-garb’d and proud, they will not deign to greet 
The humble bard with recognizing eye : 


With glance awry, and quicker-hurrying feet, 
Eager again to Mammon’s haunts they fly, 
As though they thought their heaps of glittering gold | 
Would buy an entrance to the heavenly fold. 


The poet dies, the rich man fades away— 
The one reposes in a lowly bed— 
Above the other's undeserving clay 
A stately cenotaph erects its head, 
And lines of virtue, penn’d for hireling’s pay, 
Upon the costly monument are read : 
The gazer marks the cold unblushing stone, 
Wondering such deeds were all before unknown. 


Why do the strangers mark that humble spot ? 
Why on that grave their reverent glances bend ? 
He who sleeps there in life was honour’d not, 
And unto him did wealth no influence lend ; 
His was a friendless and unpitied lot— 
No mourning crowds did at his couch attend ; 
Say, why are men with pilgrim-homage there, 
Deigning no look on marble scutcheons fair ? 


Such is the Minstrel’s fate—in life unknown, 
Unpitied and uncar’d for by the crowd ; 

When from the earth the soul of song hath flown, 
The nation’s voice is rais’d in accents loud, 

And myriads flock to gaze upon the stone 
Which covers only coffin, clay, and shroud : 

E’en be it so—so let the Minstrel fall— 

An age of fame is earn’d by life of thrall. 


When old Sergeant Maynard waited upon 
William the Third with the address and con- 
gratulation from the gentlemen of the law, the 
king complimented the old man upon his good 
looks, and added, ‘‘ that he had outlived all 
his brother lawyers.” ‘Had it not been for 
your majesty’s arrival,” replied he, ‘I should 
have outlived the law itself.” 


LavuGuine Cry1inc.—Democritus, who 
was always laughing, lived one hundred and 
nine years: Heraclitus, who never ceased crying, 
only sixty. Laughing, then, is best; and to 
laugh at one another is perfectly justifiable, 
since we are told that the gods themselves, 
though they made us as they pleased, cannot 
help laughing at us.—Steevens. 


A fop introducing his friend, a plain man, 
into company, said, “Gentlemen, assure 
you he is not so great a fool as he seems.” 
“No,” replied the gentleman, “ that is the 
difference between me and my friend.” 


Betier.—To believe without examination 
is no belief in reality, but merely an assent 
that such and such things are believed by others, 
and is in fact only believing that we believe. 
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